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ST. PAUL®’S CHURCH, TROY, N. ¥- 
was erected in 1827-8, by the Episcopal So 


lurs edifice 
iety of Troy, and is one of the best specimens of the Gothic 
tyle of architecture in the United States. The walls are ¢ 
a dark-coloured lime-stone, hammered and laid in mortar 
‘he main body of the building is one hundred and three by 


f 


eventy feet. 
nd is one hundred feetin height. The basement is nine feet 
high, and the walls of the main building rise thirty-eight feet 
ibove it. There are five windows on each side, and three on 
each end ; the largest window over the altar is forty by twenty 
feet. The galleries and ceiling are supported by clustered 
The wood work of the building is painted in ex- 
The number of pews is one hun- 


columns. 
ellent imitation of oak. 
dred and forty on the lower floor, and seventy in the galleries. 
The organ is a fine-toned and powerful instrument. The 
yurt around the church is enclosed by a handsome fence 

The church was built under the superintendence of Mr. 
James McFarland and Messrs. Coryell and McRae, all of 
Frov, and cost, including the building-lot and furniture of the 
church, thirty-seven thousand six hundred dollars 





THE Cc ENSOR. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS, 
No. 107 


Ir seems to me,” said I one day to the Genius, “that man 
nay vet accomplish upon this earth some wonderful trans 
formation, by which his character will be greatly elevated, 
and his capacities enlarged. He is a progressive being, and 
since the creation has been perpetually employed in enlarg- 
He has so altered 


globe’s surface—that should a spirit, who 


g his mind and improving his situation. 
the aspect of the 
id some thousand vears ago wandered over the wilds of this 
litary planet, now return, he would scarcely recognise the 
nee lifeless and bleak deserts in the cultiv ated tracts, peopled 


vith swarming multitudes, and decorated with mighty cities. 





Che principle which umpels human beings onward and on- 
vard, is vet in operation. Scarce a century elapses without 
vealing some valuable secret, or accomplishing some inge 

is vention by which greater IPpApeRs ts placed within 


wt that, previously possessed by a few, is diffused 


What unex; 


e can arise im man’s path to perfection, and like a crisly 


re exclusively among the many ected obsta- 


‘wantom bid him forbear? 
Dreams!" said the Genius Thoughts like these have 
! men’s imagination, and made them mad The have 
the alch ist through a life of useless labour, ar ! tempt 
ed the ambitious soldier to arduous enterprise marked by 
rimes They have driven the wretched miser over 
K and rugged path, t heap up hoards of gold, with sumy 
es of indefinite power and happiness; and the artless gir 
vith the melting voice of her lover sweet in her ear, has 
' ' 


eu sinilar fancies is bnicht and evanes ntas the fen 


At the west end a tower projects twelve feet, | 





| images that reve! in the radiance of the summer heaven. It 
your progress to durable and perfect knowledge and bliss, could 
be arrested only by some obstacle existing externally in some 
| future point of your career, there would be less improbability in 
your unchecked anticipations. The cause, however, which must 
}' restrain you within certain bounds, dwells in the construction 


| of your own mindsand bodies. Nature has exercised as much 


} care in defining the limits beth of your bodily energies and 
your moral strength and power, as she bas in investing you 
with sources of pleasure and refuges from pain, both physi 
cal and moral, within the circle. It is, therefore, as difficult 
for any individual to be entirely happy as entirely wretched 
It thou wilt sketch, « 
best constructed for enjoyment, and then place him in circum 
calculated to play 
thoughts and feelings, vou shall behold how far human na 
ture is capable of complete satisfaction 


according to thine own fancy, the being 


stances most upon all his delightful 


As my silent thoughts drew the it became embodied 


in the glass. 


scene, 


An immense hall appeared thronged with a multitude 
Upon a stage, occupying a prominent station, arose an orator 
He was young and commanding in appearance. His coun 
tenance beamed with the play of mind. Manly beauty dwelt 
upon his lofty head, broad temples, and expressive mouth 
As he came forward to speak, every agitation of the dense 
crowd was 
the thousands who held their breath to listen been so many 
marble statues, there could scarcely have been deeper still 


ness, When he spoke, the rich tones of his voice came over 


them like music, and his words gradually aroused their feelings 
and shook them with the shock of electric passions. He stood 
there in defence of a being of the better sex—a fair, youthful 
timid creature, upon whose innocence had come the darken 
ing cloud of a dreadful accusation. From the sphere of her 
domestic peace she had been dragged forward, ruthlessly ex 
posed to the eyes of the inquiring crowd, all of whom deemed 
it just that those beautiful lips should breathe their last sigh 
on the scaffold. She had no friend among the thousands but 
him, and he now poured forth in her detence such a flood of 
eloquent reason; with such a gigantic grasp he dragged the 
accusers forth to public scorn, and tore off the mask from their 
repulsive features; he laid the intricacies of their dark, hidden 
schemes so bare and naked to the perception of the dullest; 
and covered with such a halo and radiance and glory the pu- 
rity and beauty of the trembling and lovely girl, that the great 
current of public opinion changed its course She who but 
lately was to have been led forth a blackened, degraded out 


unworthy to live, and destined to 


perish in her helpless agony, now moved, a being to be gazed 


oa with bended knee; and they, the bold. audacious, trium 


cast, a mark and a shame 


phant, and powerful recreants, whose scowls then scared the 
lances of the brave 


timid, and quelled the g were now stripped 
by the great hand of genius—drawn down from their pedestal 
and thrust forth into their obscure haunts of wretched impo 


tency and degradation. 





As the proud lofty form of the youth « rated the stage 
with its presence, the ag rents, whose breaking heart 
he had bound up with the ver cords of life and y ie 
forward to bless him. They brought no golden vase costly 
bust, no precious gem, pompous offerings ef wealth to 
vanity, but they held out their lebour-hardened, trembling 
hands, and lifted their streaming eves: and, when they strove 
to speak, the fulness of gratitu swelled ! nther over 
flowing bosoms, and choked their utterar “he hersell 
buried her face in her mother’s bosom 

I should deem that man \ iid T 

Look again,” sax! mi npanior 

“he same youth was seat a shaded } tment, sur 
rounded with all that « 1 bespeak affluence Ponderous 
volumes were befor \liw ilet He bent beside 
1 lamp over a book. T! il of a neighbouring clock 
tolled one bh ist t weariness was on his 

ul, and fever in his I vy li rooped, not with 
t ut of gent t Kine took away his 
strength, and pains shot t his suster Phen his over 
strain ind lost its | ! i the lucid and 


hushed, and all eyes turned towards him. Had | 


nish, to convince, and delight the world, broken and disjoint 
images floated through his imagination—wild, bright fone 


but the power of swaying, of banishing, of recalling th 


pleasure Was gone Phen his vigorous frame became ¢1 
ciated ; the rich tones of his voice grew sepulc!iral, and strat 


' 
so the ens that loved the ! 


1 most, till at leneth death ence 


once his pais and hist hs 

He has paid the pena the Grenius, jor put 
your own principles in operation The successful displa 
mind which you have witnessed ilted from good nat 
capacities, but aided by the most strenuous application. 7 
greater than other men \ t labour with more unremu 
ung perseverat and e weak organization of ¥ 
own minds and | i val r t indeed might be 
the destinies of man; but mature interposes her hand whe: 
you overstep the line she has drawn around your sphere « 
science, of happiness, ever i\ ue Resolve, if s i} se 
to mount the rugged road of lame; as you ads ‘ 
strength will depart, your ses be destroyed, the j 
your spirits [ en. Determine, then, to be happy athe 
round you every charm and luxury, but the sated appets 
will pall, the languid soul sink wearily—and even ygnorat 
and poverty, and the passions struck out the fies 
tests of man, become oljects of envy | 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


c 
LONDON THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, 
KEMBLE 
Tue ms pe promise of the drama—the 
the blossom—the halt-blown “rose and expectancy” of t 


theatrical world—the pledge to the rising generation, tha 


in their time, at least, Julict shall not lie buried in the tor 


of the Cepulets or Belvidera’s 
tirrely to regularly broken-in 
lof the mechanical woes and 


rrow be entrusted e7 





th-paced trage y am h 





I am well nigh tir 
agonies ol every-day tragedy—ot picturesque an 
less attitudinizing—o! ol of grief, according to the stay 
to x. ! ind burst inte tears; of v 

lent beating of the cold and insensibl and knock 


n the empty head. I am tire 


directions—" cross 
breast 
ing of the clenched hand uyx 
of the mere 

mon sense—tired of schemence and tnpetuosity, instead « 


pantomime of the a without feeling er cou 


and particularly tired of hearing such easy wor 
i 


passion ; 


| characterised as the “flashes and outbreakings of geniu 


itual exaggeration seems to pervad 
onl if the 
i 


be so, it is sufficient evidence of the absence of feelin 


To me, gross and ha 


nearly all the tragic exhibitions on the stage 


Genuine feeling never exa rates Those who are really 
touched by the parts they a me, may, from that very cause 
be so little master of themselves as to fail in giving a finishes 
portrait of the character they have undertaken to represent 
ut they never, by any chance, fall into the opposite fault ot 


! 


o'erstepping the modesty of nature,” and becoming more 


violent than the hero or heroine of the scene would have bee: 


in reality There is generally, however, an instinctive pr 

priety about true passion, which leads those under its inf 
ence todo neither more nor less than they ought to do, whil 

the less easily « ted feelings of others wait upon thy 
judement, and it be i matter of calculation how muc! 
grief or energy must ust u certain occasions Buti: 
invariably your hackn cold-blooded actors, without erth« 


passion or judgment, and who off the stage laugh at an 
is ridiculous, that on 


of feelir 


thing like enthusiasm in their art 

out-herod Herod,” and affect a superabundanes 
to conceal their utter want of it, the same as ladies of que 
haracter make an f delicacy; or, i 


tionable « over- parade 


deed, as pretension of any and every sort seeks to conceal tt 
absence of what it has not by an tentatious display of th 
semblance of the qu alitv it would be thought t ) posses 


rerate Ihave wate! 


Now Miss Kemble does not ex 


her closely, and have never, according to my notions of thing 


seen, either in look, voice, or action, the slightest attempt te 
to extract, as 


Impose upon the audience by extravagance 


were, their sympathies by tor and storm them into app 


val. She ts not yet, in some respects, so effective” an 
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tress as others of infinitely less ability--that is, she does not \the last hope of regaining it, had determmed to visit the | are a great fool—sir, you are an infernal fool to bet on that 


so well understand how to produce a sensation by ‘ points’ 


ind “situations.” She has yet much to learn and something 
to unlearn; but she has that within her which cannot be 
taught, though, parrot-like, it may be imitated--genuine pas 
sion, delicacy, and feeling 
to do to become a great actress is, in acquiring the necessary 
business and technicalities of the stage, to preserve pure and 
Acting 


indefiled those rare qualities. This is no easy task 


is an art in which the noblest results have to be effected b 
the most unromantic means. Bombastes Furioso itselt is not 
so much of a burlesque asthe rehearsal of a tragedy. ‘To say 
nothing of Macbeths and Othellos in surtout coats and pepper 
ind-salt pantaloons, and Lady Macbeths and Desdemonas in 
fitch tippets and Leghorn flats, the continual recurtence of 
trivial directions in the midst of agonizing speeches-—" when 
the familiar and unseasonable col 
} ' 


ne stage 


I do so, mind you do so” 
oquialisms, the everlasting appeals to and from t 
inanager, the scoldings and the squabblings, are apt to fritter 
sway all enthusiasm in people of ordinary minds, unul they 


} 
maculhes-— 


ecome a kind of speaking and attitudinizing 
mere actors and actresses, whe occasionally produce an effect 
by the beauty of the language they deliver, or from the situa 


tions in which they are placed; but who are, tor the most part, 


ucapable of duly appreciatin either the one or the other 
it is only those whose feel: lie too dee, beneath the sur 


} 


face to be ruffled or worn away by the hat 


its and jargon of 


heir profession, and who, when the curtain rises, step upon 
the stage creatures of another element, that really become 


reat actors 


weighty enough of themselves to apparently controvert this 


There are plenty of anecdotes of Kean afloat 


assertion; but however that wonderful creature may now hav 


become hardened by habit, he must have been at one time 


terribly irnest, and the eflect which he still creates is pro 


luced by a faithful recollection and copy of the feelings which 
rinally agitated him. It is to be hoped that Miss Kembk 
will become a grea? actress, and that the artificial education, 





»has yet much to receive, will not destroy the 


her mind. At present her 


personations are rather distinguished by feminine sweetness 





iatural beauty and freshness of 


mad delicacy, and quick and violent 


transitior f passion, 
han by sustame! force and grandeur; but there is something 
ceasionally in the tone of her voice—in her dark expressive 
ve and fine forehead, that speaks of the future Queen Kathe 
ine and wife of Macbeth. Her greatest fault is a monoto 
vous manner of delivering speeches of any considerable 


ose of a declamatory character; she 


ength, particularly t 

illy appears alraid of them, and hurries them over like an 
chsome task. Her Juliet, with some faults, is a delightful 
iffectionate, warm-hearted piece of acting; and she is de 
idedly the least mawkish and most truly loving and loveable 
Belvidera I have ever seen. ‘The closing scene of madness 
where others fail, is her greatest triumph. ‘The tones of her 
vice, when playfully threatening Jaffier, might almost touch 


the heart of a money-serivener. She is the only Belvidera 1 


Lave beheld play this scene twice 
cither excessively repulsive or ludicrous, and somehow or 
other manage to bring to the mind a very vivid picture otf 


rilburina in the Critic; while their invariably going home in 


the midst of their distresses, and after a partial touch of insa 
uity, to put off their black velvets and put on their white 


rauslins to go completely mad in, because, as that lady says 


it is arule, by no means tends to do away with this unfor 


inate assuciation of ideas. Miss Kemble is at present the sole 


hope of the English public in tragedy. She must not disappoint 


em, for, if she does, there is nu one else on whom they can 
turn their eyes Sut when it is considered that this is only 
er second season—that she ts vet but a girl of eichteen « 


ineteen, it may be fairly said that she has alread 


cient to justify the most sanguine expectation 


THE PUNERAL AT SEA. 
ever m upon ray 


ipo 


was a morning at sea Phe sun had risen i 


was pouring his beams, a shower ot Qolden i ner 


Not he “ ‘ 


le; the winds were hushed, and the surface of the ocean was 


over the boundless expanse of waters 


unbroken by a ripple. A solitary ship was the only object in 
ill the magnificent scene which spoke the existence of man 
Her sails were hanging sluggish!y trom the yards. The licht 
jnotionless flag, suspended at half-mast, seemed to 
that misfortune, perhaps death, had been there. And suct 
was indeed the case Among the party who composed her 


passengers on leaving port, was one whose health had been 





leclining in the coolness of our northern wi 


and all that is necessary tor her | 


They all contrive to make | 


| “sunny vine-hills of France,” and inhale the pure air of Italy. 


His friends, as they bade him adieu, believed it was their last 
‘farewell, and he himself, as his native shores faded from his 
sight, felt the dark dreary consciousness come over him, that 


he was gomg to die among strangers He was young; and 


before disease had fastened itself upon him, had moved the |} 


beloved and admired of all. He could ill bear the thought of 


dying, for his hopes were high and animating—just such as, 


an ardent, inexperienced mind delights to indulge; and he had 


looked forward with impatience to the time when he should be- |! 


con He bad talents and edu- 
cation fitted for any employment, and his friends confidently 


an actor in the busy world 





anticipated the period when he should share in the councils of 
lis country, or stand pre-eminently distinguished at the bar. 
He had ties too of a different nature, which had given a fairy 
lcharm to existence, and bound him still closer to life—ties 
| we hich were too fondly cherished—uintertwined, as they were 
with the very fibres of his heart—to be severed by any thing 
No wonder that he felt it hard to die! But the 


victims which the grave selects, are not always those whom 


‘save death 





we value most lightly, nor who most readily sink into its 


shadows. How often is youth cut down when just opening 
) 


into manhood, and glorying in all its bright anticipations 


Such was the case with the one before us. Consumption had 
jhbeen silently but gradually performing its task, and the un- 
jn itural flush upon his cheek, and his glazing eye told but too 
jfuithtully that he was rapidly passing to another world. H« 
ldied at last—and his death was calm and peacetul as the sleep 


vf an infant folded in its mother’s arm And now his manly 
i body lay stretched on the deck, about to be committed to the 
| world of waters—a feeble thing—but oh! the hope and happi- 
ness of how many hearts may go with it to old ocean’s silent 
‘chasms! ‘The ship’s company were collected and stood around 
which they were 
N ) word 


| Was utt red, but memory recalled the gentle voice and sweet 


gazing upon the cold, placid countenanc: 


about to consign with all its beauty to the dee; 


smile of the deceased, and fancy pictured the sorrow which 
|his death would cast over the circle he had left 


1 by the occasion, 


An appro- 





priate prayer, and a few remarks suggest 





| were the only religious ceremonies performed; then the body 
| was lifted carefully, as if it could know, in its unconsciousness, 
that tears were in the eyes of the strangers, and tenderness 
in their bosoms. ‘Then a single heavy plunge broke strangely 
the wide stillness of the ocean, aud sent the long and circling 
ripples over its glassy breast. We gazed with strained eves 
after the slowly sinking corse, till it grew dim and vaguely 
shay} ed inthe dee} green water, and then gradually disap; ear- 


hed A gloomy silence s\ ceeded 





he desolation of a desert 
' pervaded the ship 
Beneatii the ocean wave 
Highsoul' thy rest u 
Ww isk for thee ne 
Vhan a deep eternal sea 


Light be the wind that blow 








} Above thy gentle head 
} And notseless be the waves t? 
| Around thy sea-washed 
N tly stone werea 
No marble-sculptar 
Deep in the ocean cave 
I» ull returut 
Over the heaving wave 
No mothe tears ma 
No ter’s hand ldeckt 
i ved and mourned 
i ez r ngr 
Our prow 
i . ris 
I stt \ Bu 
A SECOND SQUIRE WESTERN. 

Billy H——, whom I once sojourned with at B——. the fine 
old seat of H—— of B——, who signed the declaration of 
independence, was the Squire Western of Virginia. He was 
1 middle-sized man, with a body too large for his le and 
t! i I never saw him in ots, he alway appeared with 
purs at his heels. His way of clearing his throat inthe morn 
ing Was more inspiring than the crowing of chanticleer, and 
apered off with a quaver, like the hunter’s horn. It was 

i le to he abed after hearing tt. He was devoted to 
exercise, but his prominent passion was horse-racing and 
huntin In pursuing the he was wont t t ne sv en 
tirely absorbed as to talk to humself with a pertect uncon- 
sclousness, and to the great amusement of his trien 

At the races of P—— he had bet a large sum of money on 
one of lus fuvourite horses, Sir Hal, or Sur Archy, for he never 
re i norse uncer the rank « ught Finding the horse 
fall behind by degrees, he began the following soliloquy 
\ hi fh is werne ifd ‘ ol hn IsSsuoCc init 

Billy H——. | vou a 1 fool—ve ou certainly 


horse.” 

By and by his horse began to come up with his competitors 
ot such a fool neither,” shouted the squire. 
knows what he’s about. Huzza! 





Biily H—. 
I'll bet ten to one on that 
horse myself.” 

“Done, I'll take the bet,” cried ins friend, who had bee; 
excessively amused all this while 
, “Pooh!” said H——, “can’ta 
being interrupted by some busybody or other ? 

Mr. H t 
the confidence reposed in his integrity, that he was named 


van talk to himself without 





was a man of great moral worth, and st 





executor to some of the largest estates in Virginia. I wa 
very tond of him; and indeed it was almost impossible to rv 





sist his inborn hilarity and rich good humour ! 
| SIMPLICITY. 
The more I see of the world, the more I am satisfied tha 





simplicity is as inseparably the companion of true geniu 


as it is of true greatness. I never yet knew a truly gr 
man—a man who overtopped his fellow-men, who did not 
Tr 


greatness never struts on stilts, or plays the king upon t! 





1 certain playful, almost infantine simplicity 


possess 





stage. Conscious of its elevation, and knowing in wha 


elevation consists, it is happy to act its part like coun 
men in the common amusements and business of mank 
Itis not afraid of being undervalued for its humility. ¢ 
this class is Chief Justice Marshall, than whom a more clea 
ind comprehensive and profound lawyer never perhaps adort 


ed the bench of any country. In his hours of relaxation he 


is as playful as a child He is fond 





rural sports and ey 


generous ardour 


ercises, which he enters upon W it! 


youth; and at sixty years old is one of the best quoit player 


in Virginia 
I think it was inthe summer of [820 I met him at the 


j Saturday quoit club near Richmond, where were assembled 
half-a-dozen grave judges, several distinguished persons 

various professions, and, though last, not least, an artist, the 
prince of originals and the best story-teller in existence A 
match was made, and the ¢ 


fell to work with as much ardour as if he were going 


} 
chief justice, throwing off his coat 


cide a question of neutral rights, or one involving the cor 


flicting jurisdictions of sovereign states 

A man who ts thus fearless of letting himself down to t 
level of his fellow-men, in the ordinary amusements and r 
laxations of life, whatever elevation he may have reached 
must possess that innate consciousness of genius which is it 
self sufficient evidence of its own existence, Those wh 
! lespised for mixing w 


ire atral lof be lug undervalued o1 


their fellow-creatures, are of the ordinary every-day race « 


7 


nade great, and who, like the inmat« 


men, whom chance has 


of unfinished palaces shut their windows least people may 
come nigh enou detect the abject poverty within I 





ANTIQUITY. 
Old countries, like old families, exist in the recollect 
jof the past. They sit like owls hooting among ruins, stim 
lating their doting vanity by 


glories, and seeking in 


the remembrance of ancient 
‘ 


mouldy records of time, whicl 


} 








exaggerate every thing, oblivion of their present decay 
Were they to confine themselves to this harmless indulge 

of bed-rid vanity or dotage, no one would envy or molest the 
in the enjoyment of these pleasures of memory. But sue! 
is not the case They look down from the ivy mantled 
sumiuit of their crumbling ruins with an unbectle contempt 
on these who already are, or will ecome, what the 
were once in the days of their vigour, and torget that U 
ancestors were great, only while they partook largely in t 
jenergics of a primitive race They point to the expk 
their forefathers, and instead of blushing at what they the 
selves have failed to d wrish as a urce of presumptu 
boasting those very actions which they are utterly incapa 
of imitating rhey point to the armour and the sw ] 
their ancestors, which not one of their degenerate post 
can wear or W 1, and value themselves thus on the . 
inferior und « vdati In the i n y of agarr 

id age, a man mayi lav clam to the exploits t 

\ t these are his own, and time cannot divest him ol 
meed they merit. But fora wl £0} degenerated tf 
the clories of an illustrious ance tc :a renown U 

to the dead, and wi e living are 

‘ xf the only to g yin WE 
is in truth their shame It becomes the pe ple f the Unites 
States to laugh at these antiquated pretensions, founded, pe? 


on the production of a temple, a statue, a picture, or @ 





= 
vears ago, Which not one of the 
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assume quietly, unobtrusively, yet firmly 
scale of nations, happy that their past history has furnished 
lessons for the older nations of the world ; that their present 
situation 


is prosperous ; their future prospects ominous of 


grand accessions to the present, and that as yet they have} 


done nothing to disgrace themselves in a Comparison with their) Uon est 


hardy, adventurous, and virtuous ancestors D 


SOCIETIES. 
Literary and scientific societies are almost always the refuge 
of mediocrity, seeking by combination to attain a reputation 
which it cannot arrive at by any single effort of its own 
Their affairs are too generally conducted by cabal and intrigue 
in which the proud independence of genius disdatns to par 
the 


invthing but 


ticipate; busybodies and interested intriguers become 
leaders; and men too indolent to contributs 

their names and their purses, are always willing to give the 
reins into the hands of those who are willing to do all, pro 
vided they direct all, and have the disposal of all the funds 
Hence it happens, for the most part, that these institutions, 


although they lay claim to a vast agency in the improve 


nent of arts, science, and literature, seldom encourage any 
ther than second-rate artists and authors. Almost all the 
great masterpieces in poetry, sculpture architecture, and 


painting were produced when there were none of these hot 


beds, called societies, or academies. Ninety-nine times in a 


hundred, genius may be safely left to itsown heaven-imspired 


und heaven-directed energies to pursue its way to immortality 
alone, rather than under the niggardly patronage and stinted 


raises of envious mediocrity I 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


Thereis nothing more common than to heara man upon the 
nost trifling provocation, resolve to issue an execution against 
iis debtor. In a community, particularly like our own, in 
volved in commercial transactions, it is but just that the 
reditor should be clothed with certain powers to get what 


has been clearly proved to be his own, and, in as much as it 


sa man’s most sacred duty to supply the wants of his 
family, no one can complain if, urged by necessity, he take 
he shortest method of collecting his debts 


grated upon my feelings, to hear an individual in affluent 


But it has always 


circumstances, and enjoying all the abundance and luxuries 
of life, coolly order the sale of a poor family’s furniture be- 
cause they have been unable to comply wath his demands. 
On the circle gathered around the domestic hearth, even a 
stranger must gaze with interest. There is something sacred 
in the spot where the family collect together, secluded from 
the roughness and bustle of the world, to enjoy each other's 
society, to recall the affectionate incidents through which they 
have already passed, to dwell upon the images which hope 


sketches of the future, and to unite in prayer to the ireternal | 


Father that they may be shielded from distress. Imagination 


recoils from painting the misery of such a group when bro 
ken up by the intrusion of sofme stranger, armed by law, to 
tear from them the little pittance which industry or accident 


had hitherto allowed them EF 


DELIVERERsS. 

When the prince of Orange landed at Portsmouth to take 
possession of the English throne, he harangued the people 
aying, “ We 1, for all 
his blundering truth is no bad specimen of the common ob 


are come for your goo 


your good 


deliverers’”—they come for our “ goods.” 1 


TIME. 





succeeding countless generations has been able to equal; to 
their rank in the; just previous t 


I'he history commences with a brief view of ancient Europe 
the decline and fall of the R 


‘The writer then proceeds to consider the moral and political 


mah empire 


causes of that great event, and its influence on the state of 


society ; al afterwards, to trace its progress and tinal con 


summat Next follows the system of policy and legisla 


shed by the Barbarians, on their settlement in the 





provinces of the Roman empire, with a description of the feu 
dal syst Then come the rise of the French monarct 

1 the history of France under the kings of the first race 
‘rom tlits peri the irk proceeds in chronological order 

pects t ry of the several countries and kingdoms 
Europ. France, Spain, Italy, Britain, & ire each su 
cessively treated of, for periods of time just sufficient! I 
tracted to preserve every link of the chain unbroker 

We have just intimated that the study of history, to voung 
persons, has often presented a forbidding aspect, and has soni 
times been abandoned in disgust. But this is not the ¢ 


} 


The 


and interesting, and the manner of relating them so easy 


with the work now before us incidents are so striking 





fanuhar, that we hazard little in saying that no student wh 
has once peruse la few of these letters will willingly lore tin 
ple assure of finishing then 

The original work, by William Russell, terminated at the 


peace of Paris, in 1703. Here Jones takes up the subject, and 


continues it through those moment 


ug us px riods of the Ameri 
can and French revolutix ns, the magnificent career of Bona 
parte, the late war between England and America, &c. dow: 


ath of Alexander of Russia, and the accession of 


» the de 
Nicholas to the imperial throne of the Czars 
Both these writers appear to have been actuated by liberal 


motives; and, in their details of facts, are perhaps as strictly 
impartial as any of their contemporaries or predecessors, Still 
however, we are occasionally compelled to smile at a litth 


John Bullism” which seems to peep forth indespite of the dis 
of the 


instance, as the following, where, speaking of the di 


interestedness and magnanimity historian. Such, for 
pute tv 
tween Great Britain and her American colonies previous to the 
revolutionary war, Mr. Jones says 

It cannot be doubted that it would have been very possible 
togive the British empire a constitution im which its provinces 
should be admitted to their reasona are of influe in 
which case the freedom and power of the state would have 
vcen established on new foundations, and Great Britain would 


still have continued at the head of the empire, until the ma 





turity of the new world should at length have rendered it 
necessary to { nef fie cat of upre } r 

tlanti 

On this subject the annotator has the following 
judicious remarks 

“The tdea conveved in the cor iding sentence of this 
paragraph must strike the American reader as romantic and 





Utopian. The history of past ages furnishes no testimony 


in its favour, and a moderate knowledge of human nature 
will readily detect its fallac The emigration of the court 
of Portugal to Brazil is not analagous, because that was a 
flight for personal safety. The relation between old govern 


+! 





|'ments and their prosper fomies, like that 
and enterprising children, must ultimately be « 
period must arrive when the latter will ‘set uy 
ind form independent establist t je if thes 
can, forcidiv if tf 
Again, in ce t it i Bunker Holl, Mr. J 












Che history of the Netherlar 
the object of half the 


portance to which its rel 
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THE BOWS FAREWELL TO HIS MOTHER. 
Mornen, I gathered, while the early dew 
Filled all their shining cups, these flowers for you 
I’ve cull’d, with care, the buds thou lovest the best ; 
These for thy vase—and violets for thy breast! 
And roses too, which, in our happier day, 

I’ve seen thee wear—they bloom not now so gay 
And J have made thy garden walk so neat 

Tis like a velvet carpet tor thy feet 

And I have cleared those envious thorns away 
That teaze thee so, when at the close of day 
Along the winding path thou lovest to go 

To gaze upon the dancing rill below. 

‘The sun was up ere halt my task was done— 
Now, dearest mother, smile upon thy son. 
Alas! thy thoughttul eyes are sad to-day- 

One little smile peep’d out, but would not stay 

Thou art not angry with thy wayward boy, 
For oft thou say’st Iam thy only joy, 

And though | sometimes tire with tancies vain 
My heart would break to think I gave thee pain 
I know that tears adown thy cheek will stray 
When I am gone—and we must part to-das 
Tis hard to part—but I must be a man, 

I'll be a hero, mother, if I can! 

tleroes, they say, would scorn to shed a tear— 
h’en though they separate from friends so dear 
Vis hard indeed—how lone my heart will be 

When I awake at morning, missing thee ; 

And know, how well soe’er my tasks are done 

[ shall not hear my mother bless her son ; 

Nor feel that dear soft hand upon my brow— 
I must not weep--and, mother, weep not th 

For I will love thee, though I'm far away- 

I'll think of thee at morn, and close of day 

(nd treasure all thy lessons--and be still 

Guided, my angel mother, by thy will 

If I no more may gather flowers for thee, 

Nor keep thy garden-walk from brambles fi 
Nor lead thee where the summer berries grov 

Nor in thy lap the wild grape-clusters throw 

Nor read to thee at eve, nor raise thy smiles 
And cheat thy sadness by my silly wiles 

Yet Ican strive in learning’s path to rise 

And mingle ever with the good and wise. 

Wilt thou not smile, if, at some future day 


Thou hear’st my praise? Will that thy cares repay? | 


Then T willcast away all childish gice, ; 
And strive, the sooner to return to thee 

And I will gather gold—and thou shalt share 

All that I have—lI'll tend thee with such care 

But I must leave thee ere all this be done; 





Then, farewell, dearest mother—bless thy son! fF 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR, 


THE CRITIQUE 
Severar months after the occurrence related in my last, I 
perceived, among my bundle of letters, newspapers, &c. trom 
the post-office, a number of the Cahabaw Denwocrat, contain 


ing about a column of abuse against my personal character 


and many contemptuous ej} ithets bestowed upon my journa 
Several of my patrons in that part of the country threatened to 
discontinue their subscription. The article was copied into the 
Catskill United States Federal Republican, the Henry Clay O 
server, and the Macdonough Jacksonian These influentia 
razettes, I accidentally discovered, were edited by cousins and 
boon companions of Mr, Obadiah Th mnpson ; and the whole 
gang, thus scattered in ambush, like Kentucky riflemen, over 
lifferent parts of the field, opened upon me such a dis rere 
4 small artillery, that Iso tar torgot my natural « quaniinity 
and editorial dignity as to wish Mr, Obadiah Thompson, his 
I'ravels in Kamschatka, the Cahabaw Wemocrat, and all t! 
kith and kin” locked up among the 
rections 


iceberys of the ul 


Besides having myselt read the artic! qu 

(tor the papers in which they were published were al il 
me by some attentive and good-natured friend, ) 1 w ilmeost 
harassed out of my senses by the remarks and intert vations 
of my humerous acquaintances. One shook his 
ut he looked on 
hanged, and then asked me if f had seen the United Stat 
Federal Republican 


head, with 


an air ot pity, me fellow sentenced to be 





Another came in, giggling and grinnin 
asi he had drawn a prize in the lottery. He made several at 
tempts to speak, but was interrupted by his laughter; and | 
was about to congratulate him on his spirits, when he s! 
his hand on my shoulder, with amnable 
me if | had read the Cahabaw Democrat? He had 1 vet 
done laughing, when a hungry, lank, « MsumMptis 

young nan, to whom I had been slightly introduced about tw 
years before, with high cheek bones, and Undia-rubber over 


1 


shoes, whe hangs about taverns and: " ’ 7 tepye 





famtlarity, and asked 


‘into my office with much solemnity, and taking out his pocket- | 
book, fumbled about among theatre bills and tailor bills, as if}| 
he were seeking a bank bill. 
Ah, ha! I thought, a subscriber, I suppose! but the paper 
which he handed me, instead of his four dollars in advance, 
proved to be one of the above mentioned paragraphs, which 
the young man with India-rubber over-shoes had kindly cut 
out for my especial gratification. 
I am very much obliged to you, sir; you are very polite, 
I exclaimed, as I saw by a glance the nature of the commu- 


” 


nication, 
Not in the least, sir,’ said he, and coolly replenished his 
mouth with about half a paper of Lorillard’s best, and, after an || 
operation peculiar to the tobacco-chewing tribe of young men ! 
‘and by which he nearly extinguished my fire, he favoured | 
/me with a respectful bow and disappeared. So much for Mr. 








Obadiah ‘Thompson. 
| Among the numerous perplexities to which the editor of a| 
| public print is subjected, he enjoys also certain advantages } 
‘which it would be ungrateful in me to overlook. He is a! 
| knowing one among the million. He continually sees behind 
{the curtain how the affairs of the world are conducted. He 


| struts about like a rooster among actors, authors, and publish- 


|ers, and when he slaps his sides with his wings and crows || 
forth his critical remarks, there is a general cackle among th 
literary chickens. Indeed, he can fling the whole barn-yard 
intoconfusion. Like that high-minded bird, he also looks with 
a suspicious and unfriendly eye upon others of the fraternity 
who encroach upon his premises. Two of the tribe do never 
encounter each other but they ruffle their feathers, move } 
with wider strides, and exhibit a superadded dignity and lotti 
ness of demeanor which generally end in a pretty consider 
lable fight. Did you ever, Mr. Reader, lean your elbows on i} 
{a rail fence, on some morning in spring, and behold two ban 
l'tams engaged in a fierce and chivalric combat upon some 
ibstract point of honour? Even so do the enlightened and 
sensible brethren of the fraternity to which I belong pass | 
‘away their time—instruct the community--further the great} 
cause of liberty and national intelligence, and gain for them-} 
selves a durable and valuable place in history 
The editor is a sort of divinity. Mortals lay gifts at his 
|ishrine. Publishers, painters, pocts hover around him. Un 
seen hands supply him with specimens of every graceful and | 
splendid treasure that genius or industry puts forth. The 
doors of places of public amusement open of themselves at 
his approach. His secret thoughts pass with electric speed 
‘around the world | 
After having flung a fresh hickory stick upon the fire and 
stirred up the bed of solid burning coals, which produced a 
crackling blaze, I seated myself in the elbow-chair with the 
I hiad just finished dinner. An extra glass 
I deposited my 


labove reflections, 


of wine made me benevolent and happy. 





legs in another chair, folded my arms, looked into the fire for 
ideas, and concluded to take a sleizh-ride for exercise 
} Suddenly a tall form stood before m His face was be- 


! 
lgrimed and black. He gazed s 


dream was gone. 


! 





nh me A pleasant 


The men want copy, sir,’ was his awful salutation 








I thought they had copy enough for to-day,”’ said I 
Phe last communication you sent uj said the devil 
could not be read 
* How much room in this for 
I'wo columns, sit 
I shall die uf I don't take more exercise,” said I 
You must not die and leave the world no coy quoted 
Peter 
I looked up--the scoundrel had made a pun at me and was 
rrinning from ear toear. I restrained my unpulse to fling 
the inkstand at his ! !, and politely requested him to with 
Instead of sleigh-r went to busines 
At that: t ent 1my friend Colonel ! 1 «Oe 
sa it six feet a he t. sl take road, with an athlet 
fori rat! ip} ing the Falstafl vie of at He 
ha t three men in duels in France, and lost all hi “ 
ramblin Yet he lived alon ne knew how Carries 
a bull frown upon his countenance r 
growled every body and every thing 
I've come to disconti rn paper,’ said he It's to 


full of putts and flummery. I want something severe ar 


I'm sick of hearing people praised 


you put litors, you puff actors This is the best singer 
ind that t! est plaver--Mr. Thinguiml ished us in 
Hamlet, a Mi Che-lord-knows-who excelled herself in 
( celia. G I something slashing sprightly Don't 

nd your paper to me anv mer l ettle your bill with 


j my acuing } 
|| Yours, truly, P. 1 








He cast his eyes on me, as if he were going to cat me up 
pulled his hat down over his eyebrows, and went away, giving 
the door a slam. 

“The colonel is a bear,” said I to myself ; “but he speaks 
the truth.” So I commenced, that very moment, and wrote 
a critique upon the theatre. It was, as Mr. Obadiah Thomp 
son said, “one of my happiest efforts.” For, while it entered 
into an impartial and temperate examimation of the various 
claims of the players to excellence, and, what I deemed a 
philosophical analysis of their faults and merits, it contained 
nothing which, I believed, could be offensive to the feelings 
of any individual therein named. 

Colonel Jackson will subscribe again, thought I, when he 
sees this. 1 felt pleased with the idea of having shown that 
there was at least one independent press in the country, 

The day after the paper was published, I was engaged in 


|| writing “an essay on the independence of the press in thy 
United States,” wherein I had proved incontrovertibly, an 


perfectly to my own satisfaction, that the abuses against the 
ress were all calumnies, and that an editor was a free agent 
except inasmuch as he was contro!led by public opinion, wher 
Colonel Jackson entered once more. His hat was yet pulled 
down over his eyes. He stood 1 
ind flung down a note which I found to this effect 


before me like a colossu 





“Sin--Your slanderous remarks respecting my personati 
of —— the other night, are base, false, and impertinent. M 
friend, Colonel Jackson, will arrange the teruis of this bu 
If I cann 
play ——, I can snuff a candle with a pistol bullet at ar 
reasonable distance. What right have you to find fault wit 
I will teach you that you have caught a Tarta 


ness. Time, place, and weapon as you please. 


“Caught a Tartar!” said I, looking up at the colonel I 
think I Aave caughta Tartar. 
sooth! Why what does the fellow mean? 


‘Mr. L said the colonel, ‘is » y friend ;* the last tw 


Time, place, and weapon 
ri la nd w n, f 


words emphatic. “ You will please keep guard upon yor 
words when they relate to him. He has taken this step by 
advice 

“ Your advice!” exclaimed J, astonished 
by your advice I wrote the remarks he complains of.” 


“Why it w 


I advised you to cut up the actors, but I said nothing 
about my worthy friend Mr. L. You should censure on!y 
those who deserve it. But,’ waving his hand gracefully, “t 
the purpose. What time will you choose, what place a: 
weapon to give my friend the satisfaction of a gentleman 

The satisfaction of a fool!’ said I, in a passion agai 

Pray, my good sir, tell your friend, as you call him, to play 
better, or I shall coutuiue my remarks with increased asperity 
I do not think the occasion worth risking my life for. I shoul 
be very sorry to kill your friend, and more sorry to be killed 
by him; but if he offer any insult to me, though Iam u 
willing to injure him, I shall know how to defend myself. 
Mr. L. hi 
now rushed in, and, with a cane of more thai 


To my surpri self, who, it appeared, had lists 
ed at the d 
ordinary weight and thickness, evidently procured with a 
» desperate assault and battery, walked up to me, ! 


ind lifting the bludgeon wa 


view t 


face red with rage proceeding t 


tom of hostility, when I took from: 











avery Unequisvocal sying 
drawer a s illun urged } “ket tol, cocked it, and aime 
it at his head. He vamshed with dramatic celerity. I shou 
think the gentleman had sunk in one of his own trap-door 
Now, sit 1, addressing the colone!, who had fiercel 
walked towards the « The more frightened he got, the 
‘ t ‘ 1. 
Good D } i ” said he, and be 
ils ints! 

I sat ,nand lip i in the independe 
f the press (bout tu t itterwards I saw the wl 
Mair in the ¢ iw DD t, wherein I was made t 
a sorry figur r} exti ne the young man with I 

rubber ove ( ‘ i i laid a copy of the Unit 

tate I< Re; ‘ 

Ith lved t tt itres alone, and for ve 
numbers was silent upon the subject, When one mornit 
respect little trie lonsie \ Barbierre, came 
my office, took off his hat i e three bows, and said 

Mk eur Editor—J at you say notny 
of « pectacle, de comedie i your] er I go tojours 
spectacle—dat ts way I have learn your language so par! 
nent 1. Now I have peruse your papier to-morrow m 
Ing velore reaklast 1 e allernoun—you nevair say sol 
tung about de comedi ] car not no more be your a n 


Saying this, he took a pinch of snuffl—made me thre 


er numbered among 


\ 


bows, puton his hat, and was no long 

















ne uy 


giving 


speaks 
wrot« 
homp 
ntered 
arious 
med a 
tained 


elings 


en he 
n that 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


etters from Correspondents. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Messrs. Eo1rors—As every philanthropic person naturally | 
wishes to ameliorate the condition of the poor in this incle- | 


| 
ment season, I take the liberty of suggesting an infallible| 
inode of keeping one’s self warm, even when the thermome-| 


ter is below zero, as I have proved in my own proper person. 
I have been dealing with brokers and lottery-offices till I am 
so well fleeced, that I defy any weather this side of the south| 
pole. Pray publish this for the information of all persons 
troubled with cold chills. Yours truly N. S.| 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR | 
Messrs. En1rors—I am a belle and a beauty, everybody 
says, and I take care to let everybody see me as often as pos- 
sible, because 1 have always heard it said, out of sight out of 
nind. There has not been a party for the last six years I 
ive not been at, so that, as you may suppose, I am pretty 
vell known to every body worth knowing. Indeed, my 
ashionable acquaintance is universal, and I take care nobody, 
hat is, nobody worth being remembered by, shall forget me 
You must know I have a dear bosom friend, who is reckoned 
is handsome as myself, but who hardly ever goes into public, 
though how she manages to exist at home I cannot guess, with 
o company but her father and mother, and brothers and 
isters, and cousins, and stupid relations, and such like tire 
me people. But I don’t know how it is, though nobody sees 
er, everybody inquires after her. Iam provoked to death 
vhen I go into public, with questions about my friend, whether 
he is well, and why don’t she come to the party, and all such 
kinds of impertinent inquiries is to be think 
ig of her, which is what I can’t account for, except they 
What makes this the more 


Eve rybody BeCcr 


yean to affront and mortify me 
woking, I have ascertained that nobody asks about me, or 


eins to feel the least interest whether I am well, or coming to |} 


party or not. The other night I could not help saying rather 








tartly to a young gentleman who thought proper to pester me 
vith these impertinencies, that I wished somebody would in 
His reply was, “ Ah, Miss Laura, you are 


lways every where present to answer for yourself 


tire about me. 


Do you think the creatare meant to insult me? Yours 


r Lavra Vicit 
"HE EDITOE FP THR NEW RK MIRR 

Meesrs. Epit -I know you hate puffing, and so do I 

t it would be injuri the world to keep from it a know 


ge of useful inventions, and for that reason IT ask you, in 


the name of philanthropy, to announce to the public my newly 
iwented pen, which, I flatter myself, will completely cut out 

the self-sharpening pencils, and such like frivok trum 
ery. Tcall it the i t } and l ll presently see 


it it merits that name 


In the first place, Mr. Editor, the person using it has no 





asion whatever to learn to wrt It takes all the labour 
mechanical execution off his hands; nor Is it necessary ever 
have seen any one write, or any thing m the shape of 
riting, to produce a pertect manuscript. Bu the most valuable 


perty of the inspired pen is the aid it affords to authors of 


ro} 
very description, whereby poets may write without inspira 
m, and political economists and metaphysicians without 


lerstanding their subject. In short, it takes all the trou- 


e of thinking entirely upon itseli that a man may soar 
he wings of imaginatior r dive into the depths of phi 
hv, while | irel pros 1 r su 
Iam f ate i who teacl 
In Six les s It all over with them, but I can't 


I must n 


spair of bringing it ¢t cha gree of 

rfection, that it wall fold a letter, and afterwards carry it t 
post-office. Yours, & PEGA PENFEATHER 
P. S. I have ceriticates f dust 1 ed persons whi 
er saw me or my pen, but whose rit inot fail of 
r conclusive P.P 
ghir ‘ : rned 

pe i V Fu P 

Phis is tO apprise \ i that our royal highness was last 

ght robbed of her trun! r rather that t trunk was ro 
ed of various valuable articles, consisting of six bottles of 
rter, three sirloins of beef, and other things of value. The 


ae a , ' 
eft was committed while our royal highness was reposing 
ter receiving the salaams of the Nawaubs. Muonshees 


; Er 
| 


| city. 


| bed-chamber to our highness 


shop, and betwixt the two, the 


Butcherbatché boys, and other dignitaries of this tlustmous 
Whoever will restore the said articles shall be admitted 
to our presence six times gratis, be graciously permitted to 
kiss our toe, and receive the honorary dignity of lord of the 
Witness our foot this fifth day 
of the moon, in the year thirty-six thousand five hundred and 


forty-nine her 
THE PRINCESS X SIAM 
By command of her highness ; 
The lord chamberlain Footoolooh 4 
) THE EDITOR Fr THE NEW-VORK MIRR 


Messrs. Morris ann Fay—TI seldom read any thing but 
that sort, having 
The other 


a hobgoblin story, or some exciting affair of 
other much more piquant modes of killing time, 
day, however, in a moment of ennui, I happened to take up 


he first thing that caught my attention Was 





your Mirror, and 


a letter from a young lady, complaining of the strolling ge ntle 


men of Broadway for taking the wall of them, walking arm 


in-arm, and pushing them into snow-banks 


Now you must know I spend three « 


r four hours walking 


up and down Broadway every morning the weather will per 
and kills time most beauti 


fully. I think I do recollect something of getting entang 


in a sleeve one day last week, and « 


mit. Itisa wholesome exercise 
irrving it away, but I give 
you my honour it Was not my fault. The truth is, Broadway 
of hats, feathers 
coats, that it Is next to impossible to keep clear of them \ 


fashionable woman takes up nearly as much room as a joad of 


sleeves, cloaks, 


is so full ind razeed pett: 


hay now a-days, and you can’t conceive the mana@uvering 


required to get out of her way when she is approaching under 


full sail, with colours flying, top-gallant royals set, and sky 
scrapers floating in the breeze. Then you are almost certain 
in trying to avoid one before, you back, or sidle against two 
three either behind or one side of you, for Broadway ts peopl 


with these kinds of show-women I wonder where they al 


come from, for my part 


! 


I saw the lady who comp! her s! 


ins of the accident to her sleev 


bearing down upon me at adistance, and made the necessa 
preparations to give her elbow-room in time But asthe mi 

chief would have it, just as we met, and I was about to eseaye 
under her hat, another show-woman came Ke tola 
eked 


in contact with 


street Was actt \ 






up. Inattempting toavoid this latter, I came 
the sleeve of the other, which caught one of my frogs and 
was carried away, or rather carried me away with it, in th: 
manner she has truly stated. I was taken up and landed at 


Flatbush, whence I returned the next dav, after making a 


donation of the sleeve to the Orphan Asylum at that place 
I'he matron of the establishment has politely informed me 
that it has provided ample materia! for clothing six of the 


i 


little orphans 





I hate writing, if possible, more than I do readi: 
could not sit quiet under the imputation of want of gallantry 
to the sex. I consider that as my forte, and have since stuck 
fastin six snow-banks in attempting to get out of the way of 
With respect to walking arm 
ple of the show-women, who don’t mind 


the show-wome: in-arm, we 
ynly follow the exa 
taking the arm of a perfect strar i illanting him all 


Yours, & lom s 


PS. It isa calumny that 


vertown \REM RG. 


Idon't know my right hand 





from my left. 1 ama captain im the mt ind learnt that 

long a rs 
Leb EW 

\Ie Epiros [ wish vou v tuke up t! els 

torus young ladies against the narrow old notion und un 

reasona prejudices of their fathers and r ers You 

make a great rout about freedom of action and ojinion among 








this moment Il am fined to the 
the capricious tyranny of my father, who has taken it int 
his head that I shall catch ld if L go out m the wet and 
muddy streets without r-shoes. or fur shoes. or cork sole 
some such at nable detornmiat Did ey hear su 
strange nonsens ] { ts look like af t 
ind he answere ‘ t Ac a 
ghost What stu 
After trying coaxing, crying, and every thing 1 ld think 
Mf, he at last told me roundly, 1 should etther put on Indi 
ber shoes to go out in, or stay at home What w 
male sticklers for liberty say, Iw le f the vernmen 
were to order you about in this way I tried every art t 
soften the obdurate heart of my unnatural parent, and par 
ticularly pleaded the example of mma, who goes out every 


day in prunella shoes. But he said ma was her own mistress, 
, and if she caught cold it was none of his business 
Finding I could make no unpression by entreaties or argu 


ments, I determined to be obstinate. So here I have been sit 
ting yawning at the window a fortnight past without suirring 


abroad till lam almost tired to deatt P pa sti | holds out, and 


I am sadly afraid I shall have to give up the contest and put 


on the odious India-rubbers, that make one’s foot look like 


weeper's. O, 1 can't bear the thoughts of it 


a chimney 


What isa little bit of a cold or a cough during the winter, to 


lisfiguring oneself in this way, and spoiling a pretty foot ? 


You must know my foot is very much admured 
I beseech you, Messrs. Editors, to interpose in behalf of 


the rights of women to wear what shoes they hke, and catch 


cold as often as they please Yours, Sectina STREETVA 
THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR 
Messrs. Ex rs-~As itis becoming fashionable for yout 


ladies to address vou editors upon the subject of thei 
grievances, I hope you will pul i th letter of mane l 
should like of all things to see some of my writing in print 
tor I think | know just as well as any 
Miss Isabella Boblinet 


letter was in the last Mirror, isn’t a pin better than I an 


ind why not, pray 


thing in this world, that w hose 


I have just finished school, and this winter I come out an 








© company Pa duin't want me t e out til next wi 
er; but I begged so ha ‘ 1 sal ‘ uw sO SOT 
to tn ibout the rich vy I Mr. 1 ! wen 1 t 
consented, Pa alw ‘ t tirst 1 t 
iv in the end We l t vhat | r| yp to write 
at» t 1 had vat t t ’ i t First, | 
va ng to tak tl ng, t I mn a little 
’ I fay n i i my ntance, who t 
{ young womat} i Ww { 1 anit n th 
rman tf nian ‘ wa dea 
er than the ' er and 
t ! man marr t other ng WwW 
" very sick, an l u tl e dwed——but 
that shows how muc! " ‘ t rot married 
ind lived very happily ‘ 1 a! 
t But on the wl I to v L tellin kk 
with ebody tot wtle “ ‘ lor pa 
nobody ought to write t hove tt ‘ i 
Now hetween you an et is Ma oselle DA 
lin urt, our Fre: tea t iv. I almost belies 
hatis, I shouldn't wonder at allif I in love a 
ready, for there’s a your ‘ etunes to our house 
ind looks so we ! ed, and 1 ! 
" that | 
" that Teou 
\ " , . uch a 
onet pia ul 
1 \ ut afar 
r ‘* Meot me mo in ‘| 
song I eclare | I t httu! oar, gmool-f¢ 
nothing fi wand one t uever sa 
I do like a har ne ¥ ! cat 
iv ind w in olty trock-« 
ire il ear at i 
fro t I'd qui t t ble 
soul, how I’m rattling ] twhi 
ker id mu hi l hel 
t! Charles’ face 
Now 1 bealit ! pa t 
uldn’t put pt ! i i 
im the ate) nt t ‘ 
pecta le and i t i,t 
pudent, abon ng thin I ‘ " 
I won'te hur ae gentle wayst 







trigt ed It ! \ lurk mn Algeru 
‘ " he es W hted, he oke Er 
“ ! I aid } va ere 1 borr 
, r been abroad except to Philadelphia and Brook 
looh the : but I n’t bel ‘ t Prav don't 
1 think it ther a prec i I voung Amen 
i i travells ! i ( spicuous on 
neir ret i } an is these 
VW ! them i strive to 
‘ i“ ather ‘ mit ition and el 
7 mat r they vy, thea and thei 
ittachment tot ms oft wn than to see 
hes lett hau hel f 
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lip. Besides, I think that young gentlemen who have been | 


fortunate enough to possess advantages of frie nds and fortune 
sufficient toenable them to see the world, would be much more | 
excusable in sustaining the honest and manly simplicity which | 
ought to characterize every citizen of this republic ami the 


luxurious splendour and capricious fashions of foreign lands 
than in attempting to introduce new-tangled customs and use 


less innovations among their own countrymen. Any feol may} 


wear a lock on his lip as a kind of publication to the street | 


passengers that he has been to Europe, but sure ly there are } 


more dignified means of showing they have been blessed} 


| 
with better opportunities of lnproving the uselves than! 


others possess. When our 
honest 1 


stalesman 


the | 


terling philosophe 


patriot, and an, Benjamin Franklin, was at 


court of France, at some great public festival the rules of 


the plaice required that he should array himselt in a suit cor 


ending to the magnificence of the occasion, on penalty ot 
uded therefrom He 
tu the throne, stating, that his ideas of propriety and habit 
of life d ) 


re ! 


res} 


being eX sent ina request, I believe 


were oppe extraordinary alteration in his 
, ane recei 
which hed r whom a 
Now suppose that instead of this he had 


returned with a mon 


my 
y a permission to appear in his usual 
man k I 


costume ind this is the 


Paris 1 


become enamoured of foreign fashion 


hl; 
urned 
don’t you think it 


strous pair of whiskers and mustachios 


would have been a derogation from his character? Lam afraid 
these youths who go abroad and bring nothing home but hair 
Dr. Franklins ofthem. Pa says you can't 
indict a man for trespasses on taste and decency, but only for 
peo} and 
Messrs. Editors, can tell them for me, that although they may 
think they 
of New-York would 


wt like Ameri 


will never be any 


getting other le’s money, such things; but you 


look beautiful with these appendages, the young 


lad rather see Americans dress and 


ins; ahd let dukes, counts, and Spanish gran 
dees keep their fashions and their titled pride on the other 


ide of the Atlantic. Your obedient servant, Mary 





THE FINE ARTS. 


REVIEW r THE 
RIOGRAPHY OF MADAME FERON 
i 1 p yf 


Is reviewing the biography of any professional person, it 


cems to us that we have to direct our attention to three 


points. First, to the spirit im which the author has writ 
ten; second, to his matter of fact; and third, to speculative 
scrence on which he 
If he 
has leaned towards the bright side of the question, and adopted 
take that he 


and that ts a 


vpinions advanced with re gard to the 


treats. On the first we find no fault with German: 


a tone of eulogy, we into consideration is 


writing of a Woman 
his 


where 


ullicrent apology. 
the 
whom 


tatements as to where fair vocalist 


correctness ot 


was born travelled, and she met, we 


shall not question ; nor shall we trouble ourselves with com 


paring the biographer’s private opinions with those which he 
ail 
Sut 


says Many eminent musicians entertained on the same 


ject, lor In 


= 
have pas ed over the whol well please 


leed we should 
lat the 
had not 


iter allitis a mere matter ol 


affair im silence 


deservedly complimentary notice of a t ented singer 


proper 


1 t extraordinary 
lacy Will it be 
f Mad 


the author thought 


conclusions from 


credited by any udmuirers ¢ 


Feron, who have 


ace, assumed as a px the : produces are 


ttributable in per 


Ost hantage 
né plerm by wh h l mean that the 
i 


trongly supported aud artially mat wed thro 


of which this air is composed, the motion of v 
iny othe \irs. Austin 


er than that of r species 


t 


celled to « xp 


Apt terms in 


sayson the same sul 


one note to another, 


The I! 


} 
sant cunning ; 


=m es 


duals, shall take the precaution of entrenching ourselves be 


|, hind the opinions of some few of the most reputed writers, 


while we venture to assure our readers that no lady or gen- 
long grave notes ;” 


ria of the species 


tleman can sing any melody composed of 
nor yet produce the least effect in any 
called “ cantabile,” 

‘ por 
Austin, as our author avers, ‘n 
the heart,” and if her mode ofexecuting ‘ 
and fair,’ 


without being perfect in that branch of 


study termed tamento di voce ; consequently, if Mrs. 
nsidered a singer to 


Angels ever bright 


iav be ce 
thing cantabile,” we 


n difficult to be 


render it a “delightful s 


rat Ht is a qualilicat iml- 


tated ;”” but, nevertheless, we a 


agree with him “t 
trom 
It is 


the 


ert that it arises solely 
the study and acquisition of the portamento di 
the of 


nee with which the « 1\ 


not writer's lain is onl 


nundering atteiny 


inion ta ve com 


atta 


" 
t abounds; 


ind foremost stands t the phrase 
j mentu di voce. . his a tion to the following 
nember 
Mus 
» musi 


Wai 


explanation of its meaning 
of the Philharmonic ss yat Academy of 
Londor lin 


il we like tot 
to the tl 


eatre 
wick-s 
not 


means ol acu 


and continuous effect to 


atten 


rable service in giving a flowing 


the voice, and tn lessening the difficulty anton singing 


notes which are 
vals ac. A¢ 
singing gre 

intended to ¢ 


conveying the 


eparated from each other by distant 


The 


aty as 


inter 


judicious regulation of this branch of 


e true eflect to movements 


ot 


ists in giving th 


xpress feclhng and tenderness; the power 


beautie f such movement > justly « 


lered to be the highest pertection of vocal excellence 
tollows 


in example trom Handel, ‘ Farewell, 


streams a larghetto movement of exactly the 
Angels ever bright and fair 


So much for the opinion of Mr. T. Cooke 


tion as 
Now let 
examine what the celebrated Italian master, Gesualdo Lanza, 


ject, in his treatise on the art of singing 
** Anticipation,” (in Italian, 7 ento di voce, )‘ 


tan isa kind 


of flowing style of singing, which it carries gracefully from 
when notes are separated by any dis- 


tance; itis very often made use of in Italian singing, and is 


after a larg: f the 


thus taken 


in music by a small note 
the 


described one 


same sound with the value is 
the first note 


next note, from 
uccessful and eminent 
masters——the former of whom educated Miss Tree and Mrs 
Knight, the latter Miss Stephens and Mrs. Austin, with a 
host of others—be not of sufficient calibre to co 


opinions of these two highly 


pe with our 


friend Germanicr let us quote from the writings of others 
Sir John Hawkins thinks that portamento di roce means 
‘the art of carrying the voice from note to note with a plea 

and Dr i mento’ is 


Italian school; that it consists of 


Burney says that 
the ah ry of the 
progression trom note to note 


a fracetul 
Madame 


other 


more excelled in by 


Mara in Handel's air of ‘Pious Orgies,’ than by 


my 
inger that he had ever heard 

We hope we have now established to the satisfaction of our 
that ether G ” 


musical reader has made a sad mis 


take touching the 7 or that the works of the great 
est musicians of the present und past ages need his corree 
We also 


tion subnut that we have proved that t 


in essential ingred 


! Fare 


iT 


entin su 
rels ever | 
Pious Oren 
movement 
He 
reiterate his 
Madame 


neht and tay well, ve lin 


which | 


ind all of one « 


us now hear G 
himself 


own 


Will the 
tion with the fore 
Ma inv Fer ni ! 


in those morceauzr which are familiar to our readers, and we 
think the result will prove that Madame Fero 
invariably been greatest in those pieces in which the quality 


s success has 
|of portamento di roce is least necessary; on the contrary. the 
|isuccess of Mrs. Austin has been most marked where tha 
Me 

e London audience in the song 


quality is developed 
Ma lame 
“Cupid, aid me,” arranged to suit the brilll 


In the opera of Isidore de 
Feron pleased t} 
ant parts of he 
voice by Mr. 'T. Cooke, from the score of an Italian, name 


Balducei; and she sang the beautiful aria by Storace, entitle 
without the least applause 


Austin made no feature of “ Cupid, aid me 


** Peacetul sluinbering,”’ In the 


same opera .Mrs 
but succeeded im obtaining the most marked approbation fo 


} 
Y 


a melody, accordir 
g the port 
In the Marriage of Figaro, in the due 
‘ 


‘ . ’ 1 - 
Peaceful slumbering ; 


ig to the ¢ xample 


we have qi ted, demand aumento di voce, wherea 
the tormer 


requires none. 


a vherein portamento is essential, the even and flowir 


execution of the cantabile passages placed Mrs. Austin very fa 
' 


in advance of Madame Feron, to counteract which the lat 


invartably threw her whole force and power into a rolat 
which had a due effect in redeer 
i mixed audience, although not suited to the style of the mu 
sic. sut Ge states, that he 
\iadame Feron’s performance in the theatre, let us follow tin 


to the 


the conclusion ung her wit! 


as inicu never witnessed 

cert-room, and bring the two ladies before him ther 

We can fix upon no better occasion than the musical festiva 
p by Mr. Horn at Niblo’s Garden 


me of sacred 


it consisted of three 
a second of Italian secular, and a thu 
usic Mrs, Austir 


capabilities ; ar 


In the sacred in 
Ek 
Madame Feron gladly relinquished the responsibility of un 
she 
song Was necessary, we had an opportunity of contrasting 


ution of 


glish secular music. 


ok the lead, because Mr rn knew her 


dertaking music for which was not qualified ; but as one 


her exec Wise men flattering,” in which no eff 


The 
je rfectly at home 


was 


ric} 
orig: 


Angels ever bright 


produced, with the ‘ 
seraphim in which Mrs 


| Ae Austin wa 
and nevertheless Madame Feron’s brilliant execution in the 
1 her as high in our estimation as e\ 
\ Ly ’ nto,”” 


l of the porta to, were brillant 


following act places 
for her 
prive 


and other morcea de 
In con 
sion, for we cannot follow our authorin his wanderings 
further, we really must | 


is usual 
¢ allowed to ¢ xpress our aston 
he presumptuous attack upon Ital 
following words 


She. Mad 


ment att which he con 


veys in the 
ame Feron, has been too much abroad. and im a 
where a taste prevails 


to which we enter our de 


t is Italian.’ 
in the name of all that is 


ithor select for the musical edu 


wonderiu 
ition of a v 
> really igr 


10rant that all vocal music in all civilize 
untries is taught upon principles originally laid down | 
Italians, that every f 


Et 


is essentially Italian, a 
lat every nation agrees in adopting Italian terms toe expr: 


In she 


m points whi 


rt 


h all musician 


we are tired of schooling 


s ought to know. an 
R 


bid him adieu. 
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consequence is, that every person owning real estate, thinks | could have wished; but the reasons of their failure are too} should be substituted. To Mary, su a, we would whisper, 
himself justified in levying a similar contribution, no matter || obvious to need much illustration. The fierce paintings ex-}/ especially if she be an engaging girl, with a low and silvery 
where it may be situated... Many have bought property of hibited at these haunts, are generally wilful slanders upon|| voice, and a pair of speaking blue eyes, “ take our arm,” and let 
this description at a price far beyond its intrinsic value; they!) the patient and jaded beasts within. A wretch of a lion,|)the world say what they please. As far as delicacy is concerned 
nevertheless suppose they ought to realize for its use, a full) most wofully inclined to tired nature’s sweet restorer—a fil-}) we despise such mawkish, sickly sensitiveness, and pity the 
interest for their investment, without at all estimating the i thy ostrich—a wild cat, anda racoon—with an assemblage of} young and fair whom prudish affectation and \ nnatural ro 
ability of a tenant to pay thatamount. Nota few have made || monkeys, practising all the graces peculiar to that grave and} mance have rendered its victims. No one more than ourselves 
large purchases at enormous prices, even on calculations of | elegant class of individuals; these and similar wonders were} admires the genuine modesty of woman. It is the halo of her 
safety. Men of this class ought to bear in mind, that if they jall the allurements which the unhappy tribe of zoological]! brow. It isthe fairy wand in her hand. It is the spell and the 
hoose to give two prices for an article, it does not follow that | philosophers could hold forth, to entice unwary passengers} glory before which the knee bends and the heart thrills, but it 
they have a right to tax a tenant accordingly, and compel him | into the most loathsome places. And since the Italian opera, }, never discloses itself in selfish ceremonies and awkward refine 
to pay twice as much for its use as it is fairly worth. jand the production of Cinderella, even the Orpheus at the},ments. It does not shrink from the green earth and cluster 
There is another point of vi¢ w in which we think landlords’ door wastes the sweetness of his broken fiddk n tt ing flowers that glow around the path of youth, beauty and 
too often commit very serious errors. They do not make suf- sert air. happiness, as if it shunned to arouse the serpent at every 
ficient difference between a tenant who has the ability and But a zoological museum, located here, under the superin-} tread ; but it wanders carelessly on, and its unconscious con 
the disposition to meet his engagements punctu ily and ho-. tendence of scientil men, would indeed be an ornamental) fidence 1s its ornament and tts shield IVhese hair-drawn dis 
iestly, and the man of doubtful pretensions and means. The | addition to the city, and in the course of time might grow to) tinctions are unnatural and ridiculous. Neither are they who 
' ’ 


listinction ought to be a wide one; and the man of true) be not only a source of entertainment, but a very interesting} invent them, and attempt to put them in operation, the mo 


wisdom will be care/ul to make that distinction auxihary to the painter, and a valuable field of instruction] innocent in thought or the purest wn principle An indivi 
Were a little more attention paid to this rule, householders | to the youthful part of our citizens. Every admirer of na-) dual, enough of a gentlen valk with a lady in the street 

vould find more fidelity and less trouble than they now ex- | ture must be interested 1 an which has for its object to} or to take her hat 

perience, beside the disadvantage arising from the frequent’ rear within the limits of the city, an extensive collection of|,tain her arm, that 

hange of tenants, and the consequent injury to the tene- |! those wonders of animated nature which poetry history), manly strength ha 


vents. The fair criterion for estimating real estate we think | have associated with the most distantclimes. For ourselves,; lady Would dream of 


should be this: what sum can nant afford to pay for the }even in the petty displays of this kind which accident has} trary, she would rather « 


of premises, and fulfil hi 2 ithfully ? Property | hitherto placed within our reach, we have found an interest; | U 0 refra 
i) houses without good tenants is merely nominal, and may |! and Mr. Hanington’s scheme has already been so far suces 
not unaptly be compared to the useless gold found by Crusoe || ful, as to offer strong inducements to the intelligent observer 
? ' - 


1 his uninhabited island. His museum contains many rare specimens of birds and beasts 
There is one other custom by which a dishonest landlord , No unportant progress, however, can be effected in hi 
requently succeeds in defrauding atenant. After having oc- | prise without the general co-operation of the publ 


upied the premises a year, at a stipulated rent, and one which doubtless be awarded soon as the elevated n 


he deems quite equal to his pecuniary ability, the latter finds ,¢X!bition, and its connection with a permar 


himself subject to an additional demand of twenty-five or generally t derst 


fifty dollars, to which extortion he is either compelled to sub 
- B 
or else incur the trouble, expense, and inconvenience of 
tiny 

oving, Which family sickness or business considerations aes ; 
4 storms, and other wonders, we deen 
may render almost impossible; and yet the law runs strongly)" in : ‘ 8 
: lance at the great innov 
in favour of the landlord; and among the general provisions ‘ gayi 


i has lately taken place 


T! time 


to venture a 
! 


’ , 
, world wh 
ipplicable to voluntary assignments by a debtor imprisoned px 
execution in civil causes, the statute declares the right of 
iny landlord to distrain for the last year’s rent upon any pro 
perty of the insolvent vested in trustees under the title above 
alluded to. y Hl , 
} . enuses ebes, and Jur whoa 
We believe also that it is a custom confined to the city-of " 
. . the affluent in this wondertul repubu 
New-York for a landlord to demand security for rent. Is it : ; : 
a ; . “ next would have been found amor 
ecause he isa wealthy man that he is invested with peculiar 
! " , late kine of England, however, the most 
rivileges to collect his debts The tailor, the grocer, the 
in the kingdom, ones 
ich unquestiona 


shoemaker, the butcher, and the baker are all 1 com 


elled to allow long credit, and sometimes consequently suffer 
, tle elegant Pelhas 
eavy losses in the ordinary course of business transactions 


esent majesty 
] it is certainly more consenant to both reas« 


i 


a . monials of royalt 
at they who voluntarily, and for certain anticipat ; 
. mav one day take it int his | 


results to them \ have entered into si 


ents, should bear the evil as well as the advantage accruing ‘ 
. v look to see our 
heretrom, than that a third person, entirely disintereste ‘ 


} 


lear to his youthful assoctatior 


ould endure the whole risk of a transact 
nnot realize any possible benefit. Ws 
cn the reasonalblene the existir 


' 


rd and tenant, but o: o hope that 
te in entrenchi 
guinst loss than thos 
vy acknowledge 


r remarks are 


tained an interests 
Zovlogical society 
ngton Is exerti 
tthe same kind. H 
ola 
The great 


ty! 


€ number 
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WE MET. 
FROM THE SONGS OF THE BOUDOIR—SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN—-WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY THOMAS H. BAYLEY. 


Iw the course of our remarks, in a previous number, upon the success which has attended the lyrical poetry of Bayley and Moore, as opposed to similar attempts of Scott and Byron, w: 
ittributed the cause to the knowledge of musical pronunciation on the part of the two former. The perusal of every fresh publication, of which Bayley is the author, confirms thi 





; : : ; - : - 

)pinion, and its truth is rendered strongly apparent by the following beautiful ballad. Let the most fastidious admirer of the soft Italian language examine each syllable, and confes . 

that Bayley has not only expressed himself in exquisite poetry, but has selected the best musical sounds which our extensive, but occasionally rough language, aflords. Although the Vv 
modulation speaks no extraordinary musical research, yet there is no reason to believe it may not be displayed in future efforts; and the regularity and tenderness of the melody, an 

-_ 


the admirable clearness with which the sentiment is conveyed, prove his marked talents as a composer. This claas of lyrical productions, more than any other, is sure of being generally 
understood and felt, From the excitement occasioned by the complicated skill and magnificent energy of Rossini or Weber, the mind will find both relief and pleasure in the quir 
charm of such compositions; and, without any infringement of good taste, may enjoy the me lodious simplicity of which they are the essence. LY 


Andantino Expressivo. ~ 
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met, twasin a yd, And I thought he would shun me ; He 
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| ECOND VERSE. 























= =— ry : me, Ar gain we met, and a fair girl was nea 
| . | E J } } @- e i i He smi!'d and whisper’d lo ea 
| 3 - } all a a mh She leant upon his arn n 
| ene = ] ] tee im o,° -@- fl | io I wept, for I deserved t 
Ct ht. a a ee tee te? e ee” le~® and che will be his brid ; 
e a® 4° e%e*%e® eo %e % o@ ® eo On; 26 ze The love that was t for a heartle f 
4) a So; aii eal The world may think me gay, for my feelings Isr 
(ey: s jese i ee a x 
on ~ ~ 7 “—~ - ~~ ~~ ~ 
[> — = —_+-@ @ };e e oe ad e ° 
e 
! a 6° e 
° 2 ® - ° s 
ORLGINAL MISCELLANY. A PHILANTHROPI! A busy b whois always meddling DF ‘ 
= in the affairs of other people and neglecting his owt “ay t 1 re 
\ ‘ 
SCRAPS TROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK, ’ } 1 ! r 
A stockurap.—A fellow perplexed by reading a multitude . : 
° NUMBER IV ‘ uy ¢ Ru my t 
. ' j of books 1 i i i ! 
iaron.-— People that are sincere in their errers may be set i mt 
ht; but | kuow of no n is of convineing those who only lwo evi Heaven ck } me from the activity of a “ ‘ \, 
‘ \ 1 a 
ivet to be wrong, except pi them offices * busvb t energies of a blockhead —— 
ELVES ANI BLINS.— There ts somewhere a tradition that DerHRONED KINGS.—Fir indssmoke most when out of the GEORGE MORE ROPRIETOR 
Wves and goblins had their origin in the factions of the G s chimney, so kings, out of place, are apt to be very troublesome Pat : : — Nas 
vad ghibeliines, corrupted into elve nd goblins Terins S N 
ACTIVE MEN Active men are like mallstones in motion Ne 
Rew Re i r native si hich, af t have no grist r will set one another 





